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ENTRANCE TO THE ARBOR AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES, DEDHAM, MASS. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


** Workers Together ”’ 


“Oh, God, why may I not forget? 

These halt and hurt in life’s hard battle throng 
me yet. 

Am I their keeper? Only I, to bear 

This constant burden of their grief and care? 

Why must I suffer for the others’ sin? 

Would, God, my eyes had never opened been.”’ 

And the thorn-crowned and patient One replied, 

“They thronged Me, too; I too have seen.” 


“But, Lord, Thy other children go at will,” 

I said, protesting still. 

“They go unheeding. But these sick and sad, 
These blind and orphaned, yea, and those that 


sin, 
Drag at my heart. For them I serve and groan 
Why is it? Let me rest, Lord; I have tried.’’ 


He turned and looked at me, ‘‘ But J have died.”’ 
—From “God’s Dealing,” Warminster, Pa. 


_ The above was written about children, but it 
applies to the thousands of suffering fourfooted 
animals. Surely the children should be regarded 
first, but not first, last and always. Remember 
the words of Jesus: ‘‘ This ought ye to have done 
but not to leave the other undone.’—A. H. S. 


The Wild Flowers 


- I have no doubt that there are many individ- 
uals who, for perfectly good reasons, cannot 
attend church on Sundays, and I am sure that 
there are many others like myself to whom the 
Saturday Evening Transcript, with its ‘‘ Church- 
man Afield”’ and its ‘‘Saturday Night Thoughts,” 
isa comfort and help. Itis the only church I am 
able to attend. Resting in my house in a com- 
fortable chair by a window overlooking my small 
but beloved garden, and equally beloved trees, I 
try to forget the cares, the worries and the prob- 
lems that every week brings to me in my office, 
and read and take to myself courage and strength 
for the coming week. 


Often there are helpful thoughts that I would 
like to quote in this little magazine, but it would 
not be suitable. Today, however (Sunday, May 
17), I have been reading something that is advice 
so greatly needed at this time of the year both 
for children and adults that, though it may seem 
out of place to some who read my paper, I shall 
venture to comment on it, and quote from it. 
It has appealed to me especially because I love 
trees and flowers. 

I have always had a garden of my own. Asa 
child I had a little flower bed, a little hoe, a 
little rake, and a little shovel; and no toys I pos- 
sessed, though I had many dolls and toys and 
picture books, were so dear to me as my garden 
and my garden set of tools. 

I remember to this day special plants I owned 
and loved,—the double daffodils, the tulips, 
jilly flowers, the bleeding heart, southern wood, 
the red peonies, and naturalized in the grass we 
had the exquisite little Star of Bethlehem. 

There was a big lilac bush near the house 
where I was born and lived until some years after 
I started the Animal Rescue League, and my 
husband built the Bungalow at Pine Ridge for 
convenience sake. Then we sold the old house 
built by my grandfather. I used to sit on the 
grassy bank and make wreaths of lilac leaves 
(I wonder if children ever do that now); also I 
sometimes made lilac chains by joining the sep- 
arate petals forming the blossoms together. 

There was a row of dahlias in the larger gar- 
den. When they were in bloom they were taller 
than I, and I used to imagine that they were my 
playmates and the blossoms were their faces. 

I was always possessed of a vivid imagination, 
and I could amuse myself alone for hours, out of 
doors among the flowers and trees, with my 
fancies. 

But I have wandered from my point into per- 
sonalities. The “Saturday Night Thoughts” in 
the Transcript today aroused these memories of 
my childhood, because I loved the wild flowers 
too, even the buttercups by the roadside and 
in the fields; and it hurt me, even as a child, 
to see them gathered and thrown down in the 
dust to wither and die. 

I suppose some people would think me a fool 
because I would stop and pick up a flower that 
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was lying on the sidewalk, dying in the dust, and 
throw it over a fence or a stone wall, into the cool 
grass under a tree in the field or garden I was 
passing, thinking in my imaginative, sensitive 
child-heart that it was suffering as it lay there, 
deserted and dying in the dust. A little later I 
began to suffer for the deserted animals. 


I wish I could give the whole of these 
“Thoughts ” from the Transcript on the wasteful 
cruel way that some children, and adults, tear 
up and “murder”’ the wild flowers, but I can 
give only a small part of this valuable talk, 
quoting a little here and there, hoping it may help 
to save a few of them from extinction.—A. H.S. 


Saturday Night Thoughts 


We are passing laws to prevent the sale of ar- 
butus bunches on our streets. There is a growing 
sentiment against the use of laurel for Christmas 
wreaths and decorations. But who thinks of 
the poor ladyslippers that are such a delight to 
the discoverer of beauty in the wood glades of 
late May? 

As things have been going in the past and as 
a thoughtless, uninstructed popular taste fore- 
bodes, the time is not far away when these gifts 
of God for the woodland and the sandy heath 
will be found only in the guarded parks of the 
rich or in the florist’s windows. . . . 

Without any definite and worthy use in mind 
for them, they gather and crush the blossoms in 
their hands—a shapeless mass in which the 
beauty of no single flower may be seen; all to be 
inevitably thrown away when withered. 

To such vandals and barbarians of the spring 
I should like to make a suggestion: A single 
orchid in an appropriate vase is beauty enough 
for a whole room. The Japanese understand 
this, but few Americans do. 

Is what I have been saying too unkindly or un- 
fair? Let me recall what happened to a good 
friend of mine in a year that Iremember. ‘One 
beautiful May day,” she writes, ““I went to my 
favorite pine woods in quest of the pink orchids 
or Venus Ladyslippers. I had been there the 
week before and seen a multitude of budded 
plants, so I looked forward to a sight that would 


delight my eyes and be a cherished memory for 
months to come. But when I arrived there was 
not a blossom to be seen! I stood and gazed, 
hardly believing my eyes. Then I fell to won- 
dering who had been guilty of such wholesale and 
indiscriminate vandalism. Nor had I long to 
wonder; for as I sauntered on, grieving and won- 
dering, I came upon a mother and her small son, 
each with an enormous bunch of the delicate pink 
orchids, crowded and jammed together, most of 
them already wilted under the close pressure of 
their hot hands. 

Or take another instance, knowledge of which 
I owe to one of our Boston clergymen who used 
it as a challenge to the unthinking. His quota- 
tion is from an Indiana newspaper, and I have 
abridged a little: ‘‘ Hunting and fishing stories of 
big bags and catches usually are accepted with a 
little salt. Now comes , the movie actor, 
who with a companion killed so many ducks in 
one day that they did not know what to do with 
them. The picture shows their car literally 
covered with ducks which they bagged recently in 
California, where —— is employed at one of the 
film cities.”’ Think of that man, who would feel 
insulted if anyone denied that he was made in 
the image of God, killing as many of these beau- 
tiful wild creatures of God as he had cartridges 
for in a mere wanton gale of slaughter. “So 
many that they did not know what to do with 
them!’’ And they call this ‘‘sport!’’ Surely 
these wantonly slaughtered ducks to any lover of 
the beauty of God’s work in life must seem made 
more in God’s image than this “sportsman,” 
with his high-powered gun, more alive, more in- 
telligent, more beauty-loving than their mur- 
derer. 

One has to recognize, of course, that this grade 
of taste and intellect is common; and for the 
most part is quite insensible to protest or in- 
struction. It is one of the curses of congenital 
inferiority which we must bear and restrain as 
kindly as we can. To kill as many ducks as the 
hours of the day allow seems like bombarding a 
cathedral, or burning a statue by Praxitiles for 
lime with which to whitewash your fence. It is 
moral blindness, like the ceaseless hunt in Italy 
for the singing and insect-eating birds to serve 
for the pot. But lovers of God’s works, who feel 
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His presence in the woods and fields and His 
thought in the reawakening of spring, belong to a 
different company, and might surely exercise a 
little self-restraint and think a little of the rights 
and joys of other creatures and of other men as 
they go about the world.—From “Saturday 
Night Thoughts” in The Transcript. 


HOW WE HAD A CHRISTMAS TREE AT PINE RIDGE, 
DEDHAM 


A Letter 


Would it be possible for the League to rescue a 
mother cat and a tiny kitten belonging to a fam- 
ily near here? They permit all the children in 
the neighborhood, and there are about one hun- 
dred of all ages, to maul the cats as they choose. 
We have spoken to the children again and again, 
but it does no good, for we are the only ones in- 
terested in the welfare of animals in this locality. 
The parents evidently consider it quite all right 
for these children to pick the kitten up by its 
front or hind legs, head, or middle, to throw rocks 
and sticks at it, to pour dirt over it, and on the 
whole treat it as they do their rag dolls. I do 
hope you can mend matters, for I am sure the 
kitten will be injured, if not killed outright. 


We will try to do something for this unhappy 
kitten, but, alas, it is only one of many hundreds 
of similar victims. Itis men and women, fathers 
and mothers, who need humane education as 
much as the children.—A. H. S. 


A Sad Case 


I am very much troubled over the unhappy 
existence of a little collie pup in our neighbor- 
hood. He is only three months old. The family 
who own him live on the second floor of a two- 
family house, which they own. They have a 
nice large garden around the place, with plenty 
of grass. The puppy, of course, cannot be 
trusted alone around the place, as he would run 
off and get lost, so they keep him on a small back 
piazza all day long. The piazza is only ten feet 
long and about five feet wide. 

Once or twice a day the young boy, when he 
comes from school at 12 o’clock, takes the pup 
down in the yard and lets him run around for ten 
minutes, just to attend to himself, and then he 
takes him upstairs, and they shut him out on the 
piazza again to remain until dark, then I pre- 
sume he gets another ten minutes in the yard be- 
fore he is put away for the night. He is fed and 
watered regularly, but the food and water is put 
out on the piazza. 

He is put out on the piazza shortly after 6 A.M., 
and is there all day until dark, with the exception 
of the two airings I spoke of in the yard. He 
cannot run or stretch his legs. He has nothing 
to play with, and he sits looking out between the 
bars, or walks up and down, or goes to sleep in a 
corner. He is very lonely; no one speaks to him 
all day. He is as good as gold; never cries or 
howls. The children come home in the after- 
noon, and never think of the little fellow alone so 
many hours. They go off to play until dark. 
He listens to their footsteps, and his tail wags and 
he brightens up, but no one comes. 

The mother comes out and hangs out some 
clothes. The little fellow is so glad to see some- 
body, he wants to jump up on her, and she gets 
mad and scolds and threatens to slap him, so he 
stops. 

He is very thin and looks sick, like any child, 
who cannot exercise. What they ought to do is 
to build a good big run in the yard with wire, and 
put a rough, loose shelter at one end, where he 
can get out of wind or hot sun. 

I do not think they intend to be unkind; they 
simply do not know how to keep a pet. To them 
he is only a ‘‘dog,”’ and all he needs is food. I 
told the S. P. C. A. about him, but they said the 
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family were within the law, if they fed and wa- 
tered and sheltered him, and that they could do 
nothing. What do you do when such cases come 
to your notice? 

_ Everybody around Boston knows and has a 
great respect for the Animal Rescue League. 
Would it be possible for you to write a friendly 
letter to these people, and say that people living 
on the street had brought it to your notice, that a 
little young dog was being kept in very close con- 
finement, and that if it continued he would grow 
up stupid in mind, and rickety in body, and tell 
them how a pet should be treated? 

I cannot imagine why people want to keep 
animals if they have no love for them. I think 
he belongs to the big boy, but he is away most of 
the time. When he is home at times, he plays 
with the dog and is good to him. My window 
looks right onto this piazza, and sometimes I see 
him sitting in front of the window, wagging his 
tail and looking so wistful, begging to be allowed 
to come inside, when he hears the family talking. 
But they pay no attention, though he barks and 
barks, and after a while he gives up hope, and 
goes and lies down again. He is so gentle and 
affectionate, how can they neglect him so? It 
may not be cruelty, as the law defines it, but I 
consider such treatment of any animal most in- 
humane. 


The Busy Man 


If you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But, if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare; 

He’s busy “putting off” until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment, sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 
—Selected. 


In The American Magazine, some time ago, 
there was an article on hunting in which the au- 
thor, James C. Derieux, said that the immense 
number of 7,000,000 men go hunting every year. 
Twenty million dollars worth of migratory birds 
were killed last year, he says, and gives for his 
authority statistics from Uncle Sam, which are 
as follows: 

There are seven million hunters in the United 
States! That figure may seem incredible to you, 
but Uncle Sam is my authority for it. In fact, 
he says there are over seven million men and 
women in this country who do more or less 
hunting every year. 

If you are not one of these millions, don’t think 
you are not concerned in what they do. Just try 
to imagine this wonderful country of ours utterly 
bereft of its birds and animals which are game to 
the hunters, but which give pleasure to all of us. 

Every spring you watch for the first robin. 
Do you realize that a few years ago robins were 
in danger of being completely exterminated? 
As you motor through the country in summer, 
wouldn’t you miss the cheerful “bob white”’ of a 
quail, calling from some field by the roadside? 

Twenty million dollars’ worth of migratory 
birds alone were killed last year. If that figure 
seems incredible to you, I refer you again to 
Uncle Sam. That is his estimate of the market 
value of these migratory birds, mostly wild ducks. 
This does not include other game birds or the 
animals killed by hunters. So the total value of 
our national ‘‘hunting bag’? must reach a stag- 
gering figure. 

The man who probably knows most about 
every aspect of it is Mr. R. P. Holland, one-time 
Federal Game Warden, now vice-president of the 
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American Game Protective Association, with 
offices in the Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Holland was a business man 
in Kansas; but, ike many other business men, 
he loved to hunt. And gradually it dawned on 
him that game was decreasing so rapidly that be- 
fore long his sport would be a thing of the past. 
He thought about his boys who were growing up. 
And he began to wonder whether his sons would 
have a chance to tramp the fields with gun and 
dog, and to bring back the incomparable mem- 
ories of a day spent with nature. 

He began to write to newspapers and maga- 
zines, calling attention to the decline in game, 
and advocating remedies. With a group of fel- 
low sportsmen—nearly all game protectors are 
hunters, for an obvious reason—he agitated pro- 
visions, many of which have become laws. 

In 1913, under an act passed that year, he was 
made a Federal Inspector of Game. Since that 
time, protection of game has been not only his 
hobby but his business. 


Comment on this is needless.—A. H. S. 


As I passed in my car through our delightful 
Riverway and Jamaica Way, by a picturesque 
little river wandering between banks dotted with 
trees and shurbs, and then past the Leverett 
Pond, then onward to Jamaica Pond, I saw all 
through the cold weather scores of wild ducks 
resting for a time in safety. Whence they come, 
and whither they go, I know not, but I am thank- 


ful that on their journey they find one haven of 
rest where greedy “sportsmen” cannot molest 
them. Some days we carried a bag of stale 
bread, and sometimes we had cracked corn; then 
my good chauffeur would go down the bank, 
while I sat in the car and watched the pretty 
sight as the ducks came swimming and flying and 
waddling toward the place on the bank where he 
stood, and threw out an ample supply for the 
crowd. 

They were as tame as chickens, coming up to 
his feet. Some days we fed, I think, as many as 
two hundred; other days there were fewer, but 
always my pleasure is mingled with pain as I 
watch them, for I know that as they go on, leav- 
ing this safe haven, so many enemies lie in wait 
to take their lives, and I know that flocks are 
fired into, and many will be grievously wounded, 
and die, not at once, but by slow and painful de- 
grees, perhaps suffering for days, hidden in 
bushes with broken legs and wings. And this is 
“sport”? to some men and boys!—A. H. S. 


“Don’t threaten your dog, or confuse him, or , 
lie to him. Never ridicule him or make him feel 
that he is a fool. Mind. your own business, and 
let him mind his. Respect his sense of personal 
dignity. Observe the common courtesies of life. 
Respond to his mood. Don’t be in a hurry to 
force your friendship on him. Always keep faith 
with him. That is the way to win any animal, 
dog, tiger, skunk or wolf, or a man or woman,” 
says Lawrence Trimble, who trained the famous 
dog, Strongheart. ‘“‘A dog or other animal at- 
tacks mankind because he is afraid. First con- 
vince him that there is nothing to be afraid of.”’ 


What One Woman Did 


Boston, Mass., May 138, 1925. 

While walking up Boylston Street, going home 
from a 10 o’clock communion service, I saw ‘‘my 
dog”’ (he will always be that in my heart). It 
was just in front of the Surgical Supply place. 
Everyone stopped and looked at him, but I 
couldn’t bearit. Just then a woman came along, 
and I said, “If I could only telephone the Animal 
Rescue League; I have never seen such a sick dog! 
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But I couldn’t phone and keep the dog too, so she 
offered to telephone. The dog would go into a 
doorway, throw himself down, get up, and jog on. 
A beautiful setter: wet beyond the waist, almost 
to his neck, in brackish water. So thin, and the 
lower lid of his eyes sagging—the eyes almost 
glassy. I shall never forget the misery in those 
eyes. 

Finally he went up the steps of Dr. Gordon’s 
home (Old South Rectory). I talked to him and 
petted him and told him to lie down, which he 
did at once; then I rang the bell to explain my 
closing the vestibule doors to keep him until the 
ambulance arrived. The maid’s heart was ten- 
der, and she offered him food. The assistant 
sexton stayed with me, after having called 51 
Carver Street. We finally took the dog in an 
automobile, and the dog came with me without 
any urging. I noticed, then, something that I 
hadn’t noticed before, green froth, pouring from 
his mouth. The door mat in the vestibule was 
wet with it. 

The dog got into the car, and I got in beside 
him, talking to him and telling him it was all 
right. He turned and laid his poor tired head in 
my hand and left it there, looking into my face. 
I could hardly keep from crying. With the dis- 
engaged hand I patted his head, and in a short 
time he shut his eyes, slipped to the floor of the 
car, and even when the car stopped, did not 
look up. 

When your man came out and spoke to him 
the dog looked at him, but made no effort to get 
out. When taking my leave I asked if there was 
any hope, and was told there was practically 
none, and I left, hoping he would be put out of 
his misery at once. | 

I believe he died at 7 o’clock Monday night. 

By nine o’clock Monday morning the Board of 
Health man came to get the story, and I told 
him, “‘He wasn’t ugly! He was just the most 
forlorn animal I ever saw.’’ When he found out 
how I had gone with the dog, and how the dog’s 
head had been resting in my hand, he was thor- 
oughly frightened. Of course the poor creature’s 
jaw was set, but I hadn’t noticed that until it 
was called to my attention. He was someone’s 
companion. I have no words to express my 
thankfulness that he did find some comfort in 


his misery. I only wish it had been in my power 
to give him relief. I shall never forget that for- 
lorn, sick face, nor his trust in me, and I am 
grateful there is a place where such as he may be 
taken.—K. L. C. 


This is a picture of Robert Healey of Canton, 
N. Y., who saves his money and buys food for 
the pigeons. He also picks up stray cats and 
dogs, and carries them where they will be taken 
care of. Mrs. Rulison, who is doing a great work 
for animals in Canton, sends this picture. 


William Koutz, Boonville, Ind., sells eggs. 
But he found that Spot, his dog, was cutting into © 
the profits by stealing eggs. So he bundled the 
dog into his automobile and dropped him 65 
miles from home. When Koutz returned home 
he found that he had lost his wallet containing 
$50 and some valuable papers. About daybreak 
Spot showed up at home carrying the wallet. 
Koutz will keep the dog. 


The following poem was written on seeing this 
incident in a newspaper. 


The Eg¢ Thief 


“Yes, Spot must go!” the farmer said; 
“My dairy doesn’t pay; 

He steals so many eggs, the scamp 
So twenty leagues away 

They bore the thief by auto swift, 
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And dropped him, free to roam— 
To forage in the woods, alas, 
Or seek out some new home! 


Returning home the farmer found, 
To his intense chagrin, 

That he had lost upon his way 
His pocketbook, wherein 

Were papers that he valued much, 
And fifty dollars straight. 

Filled with regret, remorse, and shame, 
The man bemoaned his fate. 


Next morning as the sun arose, 
Imagine the surprise 

The farmer felt as he beheld, 
With most astonished eyes, 

The faithful Spot trot up the path, 
The wallet safe and sound 

Held in his mouth; on his way home 
The treasure he had found. 


Touched to the very core, contrite, 
And moved with gratitude, 

How then his master welcomed Spot 
With shelter, warmth and food, 

The while he said, with tear-dimmed eyes 
And overflowing heart, 

‘?Tis plain, old boy, that you and I 
Again shall never part!” 

—Louella C. Poole. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Boniface 
A True Story 


They called him Boniface. He was Kentucky- 
bred and trained for the race course. A large 
bay with white star in forehead, a noble, fine 
animal, who had won prizes for his different gaits. 
Mr. Leonidas purchased him from the owner who, 
sold him because the horse had thrown him and 
broken his leg. In fact he had become, through 
bad treatment, a dangerous animal to ride, and 
poor Boniface was beaten and bruised, until his 
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tender skin was knocked off in many places over 
his body and head. 

But he was not subdued. Oh, no; he held his 
head just as high. He knew his power, and 
carried himself in a superb manner like a king 
among his kind. At one time he was valued at 
several thousand, and then offered for a few 
hundred! Friends tried to discourage Mr. 
Leonidas from purchasing him, but his mind was 
made up and, like the law of the ‘‘ Medes and 
Persians,’ could not be changed. 

Boniface had never been in the harness and did 
not know the meaning of whoa! He must be 
taught all this if he would be of service to his 
master, who loved horses and dogs. 

Boniface wanted a friend; all men’s hands 


_ seemed to be against him. Being a young horse 


his wounds had healed rapidly, and no doubt he 
felt that he would soon be ready to show his 
superb strength on the course again; but his 
racing days were over; a more peaceful and 
happier life awaited him in the future; a new 
home and devoted friends awaited him. His new 
master used a method which he knew would be 
effective to make the horse kind and useful. It’ 
took a great many lessons to teach him what 
whoa! meant, but at last he grasped the meaning. 

After long patience he submitted to having on 
the harness; then, being led around the yard for a 
short time, he was let go free to rest. After 
many lessons he was considered gentle enough to 
hitch to the buggy, and certainly he carried him- 
self with such grace and dignity, and such speed, 
it was a delight to ride behind him. How 
changed he looked from the bruised, bleeding 
animal Mr. Leonidas took into his home a few 
weeks before. What seemed an impossibility 
had been done by love and kindness. If a fly 
would alight on the horse Mr. Leonidas would 
get down out of the buggy and kill it. Later 
he procured a spray that would disgust these 
blood-thirsty insects, and they would leave in 
haste before they rested. A woman now can 
handle and harness him, give him a sponge bath 
and drive him. How completely kindness 
changes things! 

At one time as Mr. Leonidas was coming in 
from camp on Boniface, the local train was just 
starting to pull out of the station. They both 
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started together—the train, and Boniface; amid 
much cheering and waving of caps, they sped on 
and on, for perhaps two miles; but the horse 
came in ahead of the train with honors and flying 
colors, the camp-outfits waving in the breeze.— 
HES BE 


St. Kenach and the Blackbird* 


Every spring, as the season of Lent approached, 
the Abbot Kenach left the Abbey, and journeyed 
through the woods to the Hermitage on the 
mountain side, to spend the forty days of Lent 
in prayer and meditation. 

But now that he was aged and nowise strong, 
Diarmait, one of the younger brethren, accom- 
panied him. 

The short February day was closing in as they 
climbed the hills, and at last reached the entrance 
of a cavern hollowed in the rock and fringed with 
Ivy. 

Hard was the way of their sleeping in the cave; 
but, wearied with their journey, they slept sound, 
and felt nothing of the icy wind blowing down 
the mountain side. 

Within an hour of daybreak, when the moon 
was setting, they were awakened by the wonder- 
ful singing of a bird. 

And when it was white day, they saw that all 
the ground was covered with hoar-frost. 

‘““What bird is that that sings so sweet before 
the day in the bitter cold?” said the Abbot. 

“Tt is the blackbird,” replied the young monk. 
“Often they sing thus in February, however 
cold it be.”’ 

And the Abbot replied: ‘‘Is it not wonderful 
that the small creatures should praise God so 
sweetly in the dark, while we are fain to be warm 
and to forget His praise?”’ 

Now, hard by the cave was a low wall of rock, 
covered with ice, and as Diarmait chanced to 
walk near a brown bird darted out. And be- 
hold, among the leaves and hairy sinews of the 
ivy, there was a nest lined with grass, and in it 

* This story is taken in abridged form, by special per- 
mission of the publishers, from a charming book called 


“*&A Child’s Book of Saints,’’ by William Canton, published 
by J. M. Dent, London. Third Edition, 1909. 


were three pale green eggs with reddish-brown 
spots. And Diarmait told the Abbot, who came 
noiselessly, and looked with great love at the 
open house of the mother blackbird. And he 
lifted his hand and blessed the nest and the bird. 

Now, after days of clear, calm weather, a shrill 
wind broke out beneath the north star, and 
brought with it snow and sleet. And piercing 
cold and sleeplessness was their lot in the cave. 
And as he shivered the Abbot bethought him of 
the blackbird on her nest, and the wet flakes 
driving in between the leaves of ivy, and stinging 
her poor brown wings and patient bosom. And, 
lifting his head from the pillow of stone, he 
prayed the Lord of the elements to have the bird 
in His gentle care. Then, after a little while, he 
said: ‘‘ Look out into the night, and tell me if the 
storm has abated. ”’ 

And Diarmait, shuddering, went to the door of 
the cave, and stood there gazing, and calling: 
“My lord Abbot! My lord Abbot!” 

Kenach rose quickly and went to him, and as 
they looked out the sleet beat in their faces; but 
in the midst of the storm there was a space of 
light, as though it were moonshine, and the light 
streamed from an angel, who stood near the wall 
of rock with outspread wings, and sheltered the 
blackbird’s nest from the wintry blast. And the 
monks gazed at the shining loveliness of the angel 
till the wind fell and the snow ceased, and the 
stars came out and the night was still. 

And the story of these things was whispered 
abroad, and ever since in that part of Erin in the 
sea the mother blackbird is called ‘‘ Kenach’s 
little woman.”—‘“ The Brotherhood of Love,”’ 
collected and arranged by Florence H. Suckling. 


Another police dog that we were asked to call 
for had been at large for months near Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery. The'keeper, with persistence 
and kindness, finally got hold of him. He is a 
handsome dog, and is so intelligent the kennel 
man lets him out in the yard. He opens the 
door and comes in himself. He seems to be an 
expert door opener, and seems remarkably in- 
telligent in many ways. 
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** The Little Cat Angel ”’ 


The ghost of a little white kitten 
Crying mournfully, early and late, 
Distracted St. Peter, the watchman, 
As he guarded the heavenly gate. 
“Say, what do you mean,”’ said his saintship, 
“Coming here and behaving like that?”’ 
“T want to see Nellie, my missus,” 
Sobbed the wee little ghost of a cat. 
“T know she’s not happy without me; 
Won’t you open and let me go in?” 
“Begone,” gasped the horrified watchman, 
‘“Why the very idea is a sin; 
I open the gate to good angels, 
Not to stray little creatures like you.” 
‘All right,’? mewed the little white kitten, 
“Though a cat, I’m a good angel, too.”’ 
Amazed at so bold an assertion, 
But aware he must make no mistake, 
In silence, St. Peter long pondered, 
For his name and repute were at stake; 
Then placing the cat in his bosom 
With a “ Whist now, and say all your prayers,” 
He opened the heavenly portals 
And ascended the bright golden stairs. 
A little girl angel came flying; 
“ That’s my kitty, St. Peter,’ she cried. 
And seeing the joy of their meeting, 
Peter let the cat angel abide. 


This tale is the tale of a kitten 
Dwelling now with the blessed above, 
It vanquished grim Death and High Heaven, 
For the name of the kitten was Love. 
—Leontine Stanfield. 


The Seed 


What a wonderful thing is a seed! 
The one thing deathless forever! 

Forever old and forever new,— 

Forever faithful and ever true,— 
Fickle and faithless never. 


Plant lilies and lilies will bloom; 
Plant roses and roses will grow; 
Plant hate and hate again will spring; 
Plant love and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 
—Anonymous. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League received 
7089 cats, 963 dogs, 33 horses, and 44 smaller 
animals. We placed 85 dogs and 74 cats in 
good homes. 


The report of the work done by the Animal 
Rescue League in 1924 is now issued, and I beg 
our members not to idly skim its pages, but to 
read it word for word, and either pass it along to 
interest some others in the work, or send to us 
for more copies, which we will be very willing to 
give. Surely this is not too much to ask in the 
interest of our fourfooted friends. 

If, in reading the report, there is anything 
about it which you question, will you not either 
write to the headquarters, 51 Carver Street, or 
pay a call at my office? I will be very glad 
to answer any questions that may be asked. 

It is a great mistake to get information second- 
or third-hand; there is nothing like going to the 
president, or to those who are next to the presi- 
dent in the work, and getting relzable information. 

Every large organization is a target for chronic, 
or jealous, or unreasonable fault-finding. There 
is always an element in society that seems to 
prefer to believe the evil instead of the good. 
Such people listen to discharged or disgruntled 
employees, and seem to prefer to take their word 
instead of going to headquarters to find out the 
truth of the story. 
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When an organization is doing a good general 
work in the cause it represents, and one hears a 
report about it that is calculated to do it an 
injury, it is the duty of anyone who is at all 
interested in the cause, whatever it may be, to 
trace this evil report to its source, and this can 
only be done by going to the president of the 
society in order to learn the facts. 

In a work where a number of men are employed 
in different capacities, it is impossible always to 
get perfect men. I had a report come to me one 
day that one of our men had handled a cat very 
roughly while he was in the house where he had 
been sent to get astray cat. JIasked this woman 
to give me the date, telling her I could find out 
which of our men had been sent to her house, 
and that I would deal with him as he deserved. 
She hesitated, then informed me that it happened 
about two years ago! She could not tell the exact 
date. I told her that in all probability the man 
in question had been discharged months ago, and 
I begged her in the future, when she knew of 
anything wrong in our work, to come directly 
and report. 

We have had bitter complaints come to us 
because we could not send our emergency car 
immediately to some place out of town, perhaps 
eight or ten miles away. Here are several inci- 
dents that occurred recently: 

In one instance we sent, as soon as possible, 
two men with our emergency ladder, and found 
the person who had sent for us had mistaken a 
bag that was up in a tall tree fora cat. Probably 
the bag had been put there with some gypsy 
moth destroyer in it, and had been left. During 
the same week our men rushed to a place as 
quickly as possible, and as they were about to 
rescue a cat from a tree a voice was heard from 
an adjoining window: “You let that cat alone! 
He likes to go up in that tree, and he will come 
down when he gets ready!” 

The latest cases that have been brought to my 
attention happened in one day: One woman sent 
very insistently to have a stray dog taken away 
from her house, and another woman sent to have 
a cat brought down from a tree. We were not 
able to send two cars in the different directions 
with two men on each car, distances of eight and 
ten miles from our head-quarters, until after five 


o’clock. After the men got started, word came 
from both these places that, in the first place, the 
people had decided to keep the dog, and, in the 
next, the cat had come down from the tree her- 
self;—but we had to pay our men for overtime, 
all the same.—A. H. S. 


One of the Everett police picked up a burlap 
bag, on a Woodlawn car, that was found to 
contain two cats. One of our agents got them 
from the police station, and they are waiting 
here at the League to see if their owner appears. 


One day recently, our telephone operator 
answered and attended to 196 calls. This is a 
pretty good day’s work for this time of year. 


A sad man and woman came in to see if we 
had by any chance got their pet Spaniel that had 
been lost from their auto. Soon after this dog 
did come here, and we were glad to be able to 
notify these -people, and to witness the joyful 
reunion. 


While one of our agents was out on his regular 
orders he was told of a poor, miserable little 
puppy. Upon going to look at it, the owner was 
very indignant and refused to give it up. Our 
agent came back, reported the case at the office, 
and Mr. Stanley was sent out the next day to 
investigate. He found the little dog in very bad 
shape. He also saw that they had an old, feeble 
cat, 16 years old, that was going blind, and about 
as thin as the dog. After considerable persua- 
sion these people were willing to give the dog to 
Mr. Stanley, and he came in with the poor little 
thing in his arms. It was so weak it could not 
stand when placed on the office counter. The 
next day we sent and got the cat. 


A man parked his car in a yard in South 
Boston in the morning, and when he came to get 
it later in the day he found a mother cat had 
crawled in the car under the wind shield, which 
was open, and given birth to six kittens. 
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While one of our agents was out on an emer- 
gency call a young man hailed him.on Appleton 
Street and told him there was a stray cat with 
kittens behind a wire window grating. It was a 
hard task to get them; fortunately one of our 
other men was on the car, and he finally laid 
down flat on his stomach and got the mother, 
then with the aid of a stick gently got the little 
kittens. The mother cat was so weak from 
exhaustion and fright that she lay perfectly 
motionless in the cage for hours, but finally was 
able to take nourishment. 


Max S. Harris, a little boy eleven years old, 
saw a burlap bag on the edge of the sidewalk al- 
most in the gutter. It moved; he investigated 
and found it contained a cat. Another move or 
two and this cat would have been out in the street 
and probably would have been run over. The 
little boy brought it to the League, for he said 
he already had a cat and two dogs at home. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 245 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

tac Oto, et ee ar te ee Mr ee oe Or 126 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue..... 209 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

LON SLreeive wat ae coe eel tae 219 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ........ 123 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune . 

Ere Le eee a ee eee 868 
Pine: Ridge, Dedham, 25)... ee 74 
Medfield 3.40.5 2°20 oe eee 39 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street ................. 478 

2381 


LETTERS 


74 REVERE St., Boston, Mass., 
May 6, 1925. 

Dear Madam: I was picked out of an ash can 
when I was two weeks old. A kind lady, whose 
name I didn’t know, took me to her house and 
gave me some nice warm milk. In it, I later 
found out, was some medicine which helped me ~ 
a great deal. I liked the lady, but not so the 
other cat, whose name is “Billy.” I was glad 
when the lady decided to keep me, because I had 
no home. | ; 

Now I am four and one-half years old. My 
name is “Peter Taxi Ellicott.” My color is 
black and white. I have a white shirt-front and 
four white gloves, which I try to keep clean— 
sometimes. 

“ Billy’? has been away three years, but I am 
not lonesome, as my mistress has taken in two 
more stray cats, “Jimmy Valentine” and “ Tiny.”’ 
The latter is a little more than eight months old, 
and is somewhat larger than a kitten. 

During the summer my mistress goes away for 
her vacation, but a boy, whose name is ‘‘ Morris, ”’ 
comes and feeds us twice a day. 

I must say good-bye, as our dinner bell is 
ringing. Respectfully yours,—“ Peter Taxi 
Ellicott,” per Morris Frankel (age 13). 


Everett, Mass., April 16, 1925. 
Your postal at hand. In relation to the kitten, 
would say that Mrs. Green thinks that it is the 
best ever. Your selection was a happy one, and 
we are more than pleased. Many thanks for 
the inquiry.—A. M. G. 


April 21, 1925. 

Just a few words from the kitten we got from 
you folks March 3rd._ He says he is in the pink 
of condition, and getting along famously at his 
new address—likes the landlady very well, and 
thinks he’ll stay. Seriously, though, we are 
very well pleased with him, and he is getting 
along very well.—F. J. 
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ARLINGTON, Mass., April 30, 1925. 

Received card asking for information regard- 
ing dog No. 2161. After I had him two days I 
was afraid he was going to have the distemper, 
and got in touch with Dr. Smith, and with a 
little of my own treatment he came through O. K. 
in a week. Now I wouldn’t part with him for 
anything. For a dog he was wonderful breeding, 
or the training he received from his other master 
—I don’t know which. As for being contented, 
he appears as if he never knew any other home, 
but I guess he doesn’t love us any more than we 
love him, and I hope he will continue as he is. 
But if anything should come up that I needed 
your advice, I should be glad to accept the 
privilege.—WM. F. B. 

WatTeERTOWN, Mass., Feb. 11, 1925. 

Your letter seemed like a returning thought, 
for we have been planning for days to take our 
beautiful St. Bernard into the League to see if 
you would recognize the poor, neglected wanderer 
with the ‘‘ where shall I go air’’ in this upstanding, 
happy, glossy-coated creature who proudly lifts 
a noble head without fear. We have all become 
very fond of him, for he is most affectionate and 
ever at home or nearby. Heis playful and loves 
to keep close when walking, or else go sporting 
with us over the hills. He is the most important 
member in the household, and has freedom of the 
house, sleeping near us at night. My niece walks 
to Perkins Institute often in the evening, a lonely 
walk, but “Admiral Benbo”’ is by her side, and 
the policeman always stops to admire him and 
say, “I have not seen such a dog for years.” 
One of our neighbors calls ‘‘ Benbo”’ the ‘‘ Guard- 
ian of the hills,’ for our house is on the Oakley 
Club hill. We intend to drive in and show him 
to you soon.—K. M. G. 


Your letter received some time ago about how 
I liked my new home. I like my new mistress 


very much. She plays with me, and I follow her . 


everywhere so I won’t lose her. She buys me 
catnip and kidneys, and I like them very much. 
Sometimes I do get a scolding and then I cry 
dreadfully, for I don’t mean to be bad. She says 
I am real naughty to jump on the piano and 
knock over the vases and pictures on it; and I 


do love to sleep on the radio cabinet, and I get 
scolded every time I go there, but I forget. I 
don’t go out only when my mistress is with me, 
for there’s so many dogs they chase me, and I am 
so fat I can’t run very fast. I get combed and 
brushed every day, and when it’s overmy mother 
says I look pretty nice and I get a pretty ribbon 
on my collar. Every one who comes in tells me 
how pretty I am, and I get quite puffed up over 
it. Iam very busy just now, looking for a mouse 
that is in the pantry, and I can’t seem to get him, 
but I am patiently waiting for him. Some day 
mother says she is going to take a picture of me 
and I will send you one. I wish every other 
kitty who is looking for a home could find one 
like mine. I love everybody and they love me. 
— Angora Buddy”’. 


SoutH Boston, Mass., March 24, 1925. 

I am writing you this letter to tell you about 
the white Samoyede dog upstairs in my house. 
On March 18 she had four little puppies, and one 
was born dead. The lady upstairs heard of a 
German police dog who had ten little puppies, and 
their mother had so many she could not feed 
them. Her owner feared she would die or the 
puppies would starve, so ‘‘ Tiska,” the Samoyede 
dog, took two of them to nurse. She is taking 
care of them nicely and they are getting fat. 
“Tiska’’ is three years old, and her mother’s 
name is “Ziska,” who is owned by a Doctor 
Hanson. One day while visiting the League I 
bought some post cards on which was your pic- 
ture with ‘“Ziska.’’ ‘‘Tiska’’ has been in the 
Work Horse Parade for two years with me. I 
have read in the paper about dogs getting medals 
for saving people’s lives. Don’t you think the 
League ought to give ‘“Tiska’’ something for 
saving the puppies’ lives and that of their 
mother?—T.. FR. 

Rockport, Mass., Feb. 6, 1925. 

Dog No. 6748 is a thoroughly satisfying dog 
in every way, and since he is an Irish terrier, we 
have named him “Mike.’’ He is in splendid 
condition and ideally happy, as he loves the 
country and has the run of the place. Moreover, 
he is an excellent watchdog, well behaved, and 
very companionable.—F., D. 
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Boston, Mass., March 16, 1925. 
My mother, who is a cripple, told me of an act 
which she thinks is worthy of your notice. While 
wheeling along Cambridge Street, Brighton, near 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital a little stray dog, limping 
badly, tried to cross the street over which there 
is a continual stream of automobiles. A heavy 
truck happened along and the dog had not the 
least chance of escaping death. <A student from 
the nearby high school dashed into the street and 
pulled the dog from almost under the very wheels 
of a car. Impressed by this act my mother ob- 
tained his name from passing students and de- 
termined to call your attention to this act. I 

hope, if possible, he may be rewarded.—M. L. 


We were glad to hear of this brave act, and 
have written to the boy.—A. H. S. 


DorcHESTER, MAss. 

In reply to your inquiry regarding the dog No. 
8305 which I took from you on December 23, I 
am most happy to report that he is one of the 
happiest dogs in this world. He is loved dearly 
by the family—combed, brushed, collared ex- 
pensively—runs in a large open yard, rides in 
an auto, and is just as happy as a doggie could 
possibly be. With all that, he is also enjoying 
splendid health. He was a Christmas gift, and a 
happy one to owners and doggie alike.—G. A. B. 


LEXINGTON, Mass., Feb. 21, 1925. 

In reply to your card regarding dog No. 676, 
he has lost his number now, for his name is 
‘““Paddy.”’ We are well pleased with ‘“‘ Paddy,’’ 
because we find him a good watchdog and a true 
companion. Accept our thanks for your interest, 
and tell your kennel man he used good judgment 
in selecting ‘‘ Paddy” for us.—G. W. S. 


Breumont, Mass., March 6, 1925. 
In reply to your card inquiring about our 
kitten, I am glad to say that she is a very cheerful 
and delightful member of our family. She seems 
to enjoy being with us, and is gradually learning 
to distinguish between human legs and chair legs 
when she wishes to sharpen her claws.—B. M. T. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
The kitten we took from you is lovely, and we 
are very happy to have him. He seems very 
much contented. He has a lovely disposition, 
and is exceptionally clean, and we all love him. 
—B.F. W. 


Taunton, Mass., May 5, 1925. 
Regarding dog No. 2307, ‘“‘Stub.”’ Iam very 
much pleased with ‘‘Stub,’’? and he seems to 
enjoy his new home very much. We consider 
ourselves very fortunate in securing so good a 
dog, and thank you for placing him with us. 
—H.A.D. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


BIRDS BOARDED 


(No other pets taken) (17th YEAR) 
Under the personal supervision of 


Pamelia C. Dean, 120 Chandler St., Boston 
Telephone Copley 7923-W 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Your Dealer 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Keep Your Dog 
Healthy and 
Vigorous by 
feeding him 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods 


For more than half a century owners and 
breeders the world over have fed SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits, because 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide just the sort 
of nourishing, well-balanced diet that a dog 
needs to keep him healthy and vigorous. For 
a safe variation in diet feed SPRATT’S Ovals 
— made after the old _ stamina-building 
SPRATT’S Formula, but in a new size and 
shape. Write for samples and send 2c for new 
book on care and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended:by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 , 3 i - 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cats 9 2) a ae ee 
Dogs.) 2 0. a 
Horses? Se er 802 
Birds). lig Gt oo be ee ee 478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . Al 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . .. . AO 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROEBURY oo At rote ig glee Neb? le 8 ele Bee ae eek ee ce ee 
NortH Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL . . . . .~..~..:~«..:~=—- 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END,» . 5 Sy ES a en fs 1 OGsN ORTH eT iet acme Eee 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE ...... .. .... . . 79 MoOoRE STREET 
DEDHAM . 2-0.) .)'.) Stoel?" .£ 2. PuyesRipce Home oF Rest For Horses 
MEDFIELD bow ie aw we et ae at ae J BARTLETT-ANGELL-HOME FORA NEMAnS 
RS EOSTON! 68) 2k shat Bl deeick. Mee eames Ad eet on ee 
WESTIUVNN io iGc8\ fe Te Sa La Pe ark oe ok eg re ere 
CHELSE Ne ee Vo ay uh bape aes Shan Line oe 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


